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NARRATIVE. 








THE IRISH WOMAN’S STORY. 


Mrs. Hall gives, in the following tale, a good example of the na- 
tive force and eloquence of the language of the Irish peasantry. 


The language of the Irish peasantry is invariably 
strong and metaphorical; and when they would 
describe their distress, or paint their happiness, # 
becomes highly poetical. I will illustrate this re- 
mark, by the story of Mary Clavery, in her own 
words, as she told it to some very dear friends of 
mine, who reside at Bannow Parsonage, and who 
united, in a singularly happy manner, the kindly 
feelings and active exertions that make a clergy- 
man’s family ‘‘ the blessings of the poor.” 

One tranquil evening in autumn, a pale, delicate 
young woman rested her hand on the gate that 
opened to the green sloping lawn that fronted the 
parsonage-house, uncertain whether or not she dar- 
ed raise the latch, as she gazed wistfully on the 
group of children who were playing on the green. 
Although in the veriest garb of misery, she had 
nothing of the common beggar in her appearance : 
and the two little ones that clung to her tattered 
cloak were better covered than their mother. She 
carried on her back a sickly looking infant, and its 
weak cries arrested the attention of the good pastor’s 
youngest daughter, who bade her enter, in that 
kindly tone which speaks of hope and comfort to 
the breaking heart. Huw much is in a kindly 
voice! When the woman had partaken of food and 
rest, and remained a few days at the parsonage, she 
told her tale. 

“ May God reward ye—for ye have fed the hun- 
gry, and ye have clothed the naked, and ye have 
spoken of hope to her who thought of it no more ; 
and ye have looked like heaven’s own angels to one 
who had forgot the sight of smiles.—May God’s 
fresh blessings be about ye!—may ye never want! 
—but a poor woman's prayer is nothing; only lam 
confident the Almighty will grant ye a long life, 
and a happy death, for your kindness to one who 
was lone and desolate, in a cowld world. It little 
matters where one like me was born, only I came of 
dacent, honest people, and it could not be said, that 
any one belonging to me or mine, ever wronged 
man or mortal ; the boys were brave and just—the 
gitls well looking and virtuous: seven of us under 
one roof, but there was full and plenty of every 
thing—more especially love, which sweetens all. 
Well, I married; and I may say, a more sober, in- 
dustrious boy, never broke the world’s bread nor 
my Thomas—my Thomas! I ask. your pardon, 
ladies; but my heart swells when I think that may 
be he’s gone to the God who gave him to me first 
for a blessing, then for a heart thrial.” 

The poor woman wept, and the father of the 
family whom she was addressing, adopting the fig- 
urative language which the Irish so well understand, 
observed—‘‘ The gardener prunes the vine even to 
bleeding, and suffers the bramble to grow its own 
way.” ' 

“ That’s true—thank ye, Sir, for that sweet word 
of comfort,” she replied, smiling faintly; ‘ it’s hap- 
py to think of God’s care—the only care that’s over 
the poor—though it seems ungrateful to say that to 
those who are so extraordinary kind to me. Well, 
we had a clane cabin—a milk white cow—a trifle 
of poultry —two or three pigs, —indeed every comfort 
in life according to our station, and thankful we 
were for it. Why not? time passed as happy as 
heart could wish, and one babe came, and another, 
but the eldest now, was the third then, for it pleased 
God to take the two first in the feaver; and bad, 
sure enough, was the trouble, for my husband took 





it, and there he lay, off and o@for as good as four | 
months; and then the rint got bébind hand, and we 
were forced to sell the cow: one would think the | 
baste had knowledge, for when she'was going off to | 
the fair, (and by the same token it was my brother- 

in-law’s sister's son that drove her,) she turned 

back and mowed—ay, as patural as a child that was | 
quitting the mother. Well, we never could rise the 

price of a cow agin, end was a sore loss to us, | 
for God sent two young ones the next time, and be- | 
twixt the both I never could get a minute to do the 

bit o’ spinning or knitting that the landlord’s wife 

expected as a yearly compliment. (She was not 

born a lady, and they’re the worst to the poor. Mush- | 
room gentry! that spring up and by land, hand over 
head, from the rale sort, that are left, in the long 
run, without cross or coin to bless themselves with 
—all owing to their generosity.) Well, to make up 
for that, I was forced to give some of my best hens, 
as duty fowl to the lady, on account that she prais- 
ed their handsome toppings. ‘That was’t all :—the 
pigs got the measels, and we might have sould them 
to advantage: but my husband says, says he—‘ Ma- 
ry, we have had disease and death in our own house, 
and don’t let us be the manes of selling unwhole- 
some mate on no account; because it brings ill 
health, and we to answer for it, when nothin’ will 
be to the fore, but the -henest deeds and the roguish 
ones, straight against each other, and no one to 
judge them but the Almighty—the One who knows 
the rights of all;’—that was true for him. Well, 
we might have got up agin, for my poor Thomas 
worked like any negre to the full; but, just as we 
had sowed our little field of wheat, (it was almost at 
the cornor of tho landlofi's park, aud we depended 
on it for next gale day,) nothing wou’d sarve the 
landlord but he must take it out of our hands, with- 
out any notice, to plant trees upon. I went tomy 
lady, and to soften her Jike, took what was left of 
my poor fowl!—the cock and all—as a present; she 
accepted them very genteelly, to be sure, and prom- 
ised we should have another field, and compensa- 
tion money. Well, we waited, but no sign of it; at 
last, my husband made bould to go to the landlord 
himself, and tould him all that had passed between 
the lady and me. ‘ Don't bother me, man,’ was 
the answer he made; ‘ compensation, indeed ! what 
compensation am I to have for being out of my rent 
so long—the time ye were sick, and ye without a 
lase ? and I am certain my wife never promised any 
thing of the sort to the woman.’ ‘I ask ye’r par- 
don, Sir,’ replied Thomas, civil of course ; ‘ but she 
did, for my Mary tould me.’ ‘She tould ye a lie, 
then,’ said the landlord—and my husband fired up. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘if ye were my equal ye dar’n’t say 
the likes of that of my Mary—for though she’s not 
of gentle blood, she’s no liar!’ Then the landlord 
called my husband an impudent blaguard, and 
Thomas made answer, that he, being a gentleman, 
might call him what he pleased; but that none 
should say that of his wife that she did not desarve; 
however, the upshot of the thing was, that we got 
warning to quit all of a suddent; but there was né 
help for it, as the neighbors said, true for them— 
that Thomas was by no means as strong a man as 
before the feaver, and the steward found out some 
stranger who offered money down on the nail for 
the land, when we had it in prime order. Every 
one cried shame on the. landlord, but sure there’s 
no justice for the poor! ’twas a sosrowful parting— 
for some how a body gets fond of the bits of trees 








even that grow under their own eye—and the 
troubles came at once—and all we could get to 
shelter us was a damp hole ofa place. My husband 
got plenty of work, and though it wasn’t in natur 
not to lament by-gone comforts, yet sure the love 


was, to the good, firm—aye, firmer than ever, and 
no blight was on our name, nor isn’t to this day, 
thank God for it—for nobody breathing can say,— 
Thomas, or Mary Clavery, ye owe me the value of 
a thraneen”’ 

“The change of air, and the fretting, and one 
thing or other, made me very weakly, and we lost 
the fellow twin to this one; it was happy for the 


| darlint—but oh! it was heart scalding to see it 


peeking and peeking, wasting and wasting, and to 
want the drop of wine, or the morsel of mate, that 
might keep it to be a blessing to its parents’ grey 
hairs; it was then just after my child’s death, that 
to drive the sorrow from bis heart, Thomas took a 
little to the drop, and yet he wasn’t like other men, 
that grow cross and fractious ; he was always gentle 
to me and the young ones—but in the end it ruined 
us, as it does all who have any call to it—for he was 
as fine a young man, though I say it, as ye could 
see in a day’s walk—standing six feet two in his 
stocking vamps, and admired for his beauty ; and he 
went tothe next town to sell my little spinning, that 
I had done to keep the dacent stitch on the childer; 
and, as was fated I suppose, who should be there, 
but the devil in the shape of a recruiting sargent— 
and when the drink’s in, the wit’s out—and he listed 
—listed !—And the parting—oh! but I thought the 
life wou’d lave me. Sure I followed him to the 
place of embkarkment, and there they druv me from 
him—and I stood on the sea shore, and saw him on 
the deck of that black ship, his arms crossed over 
his breast like one melancholy mad; and it was 
long before F believed he was really gone—gone— 
gone; and that there was no voice to cheer me— 
fur chese did nothing but cry for food. It was wick- 
ed, but I wished to die, for my heart felt breaking 
—the little left me was soon gone—I was among 
strangers—I could not bear to go to my own people 
or place, because I was more like a shame, and my 
spirit was too high to be looked down on. JI have 
travelled from parish to parish, doing a bit of work 
of any kind when I could get it, and trusting to good 
Christians to give something to the desolate childer 
when all else failed.” 

** You have never heard from your husband !” 

“Oh, Sir, he sends his letters to Waterford to the 
care of one I know; but I cannot often hear, the 
distance is so great.” 

** Did he not forward you any money ?” 

“Three pounds; but we owed thirty shillings of 
it, betavixt rent for the last hole we lived in and two 
or three other matters. I was overjoyed to be able 
to send the money, for the debts laid heavy on my 
heart ; and to be sure the childer wanted many a 
little thing, and the remainder soon went.” 

The “good pastor and his fire-side” were deeply 
interested in Mary Clavery’s simple tale; and on 
farther inquiry its truth was fully established, and it 
was found that her husband was in the regiment 
then at Jamaica, commanded by the clergyman’s 
brother, a gallant and distinguished officer. The 
story circulated very quickly in a neighborhood 
where every little circumstance isan event, and, to 
the credit of the united good feeling of my favorite 
Bannow, be it knowa, that on the very same Sab- 
bath morning, in the Protestant church and Catho- 
lic chapel, a collection was made for the benefit of 
the distressed family, and another week saw Mary 
and her children in quiet possession of a small two- 
roomed cabin; the parish minister and priest con- 
versing at the door, as to the best method of procur- 
ing the industrious woman continued employment ; 
and Hetta, Marianne, and Ellen, (the clergyman’s 
daughters) busily engaged in arranging new nog- 
gings and plates, and all manner of cottage furni- 
ture to their own sweet taste; then farmer Corish 
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gave Mrs. Clavery a sack of potatoes—Master Ben 


engaged to “teach” the children for nothing—Mrs. | 


Cassidy sent, as her offering, a fine fat little pig— 
Mrs. Corish presented a motherly well-educated 
goose, capable of bringing up a numerous family 
respectably. Good Mr. Billy, as considerate and 
worthy an old bachelor as ever lived, sent her a set- 
ting hen and seven eggs; in short, the little cottage 
and garden were stocked so quickly, and yet so weil, 
and the poor woman was so grateful, that she could 
hardly believe the reality of what had occurred. 
fler kind friends at the Parsonage, however, saw 
that something more was wanting to make their 
protege perfectly happy. What that was need I 
tell?—my lady readers have surely guessed it al- 
ready, and even the gentlemen have found it out. 
The clergyman, without acquainting Mrs. Clavery, 
had written to his brother, mentioning all the par- 
ticulars, and begging Thomas’s discharge ; the last 
post had brought him a letter, saying that his re- 
quest was granted. , 
Need I pursue my story farther? 








RELIGION. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
GOOD THINGS.—A DiaLocvue. 

Child.—Now, dear mother, will you talk to me 
again about good things ? 

Mother.— What do you mean by good things ? 

C.—You talked to me the other day about God 
and heaven, and about Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, and the Bible. 

M.—These are indeed good things, my dear 
child, and [ am very willing to talk with you about 
them ; but there is a great difference between talk- 
ing about good things and loving them; talking 
about them will not dous much good unless we also 
love them. 

C.—Indeed, mother, I do love them, I always 
love what is good—I love God because he is good, 
and [ love to read in the Bible. 

M.—t1am very glad to hear you say so—but if 
you do indeed love God you will try to please him, 
and will do what he commands you; if you love 
what is good, you will try to be good. 

C.—Indeed I do, dear mother, and I will. 

M.—Stop a little, let us consider—do you never 
feel inclined to be naughty when you ought to be 
good ; tell me, do you never feel disposed to be idie 
when you ought to work ; and to neglect your les- 
sons when you ought to learn them; and to be 
peevish and fretful and passionate ; tell me, are you 
always trying to be good ? 

C.— Almost always, mother. 

M.—But it appears to me, that if you always lov- 
ed that which is good, you would always be good 
—tell me, what do you think about this 2 

C.—I1 do not know how it is, mother; but if I 
try ever so much, I cannot always be good—I know 
I am naughty sometimes. 

M.—Are you happy when you are naughty ? 

C.—No, indeed, never. 

M.—I thought so—Wwicked people are never hap- 
py, only good people are happy—what makes the 
difference between a good and a bad man? 

C.—A good man loves God, and does as God 
bids him, and tries to please God. 

M.—And a wicked man does not love God—he 
does not do what God bids him, and only tries to 
please himself—and yet you see he is not happy— 
now, think a little; when you do wrong whom are 
you trying to-please ; God or yourself? 

C.—Why, not God, certainly. 

Af.—If then you are trying to please yourself by 
doing wrong, it seems to me you cannot always love 
what is good—what do you think about it? 

C’.— Perhaps, mother, you may be right. 

M.—lIt appears to me, that if I really and truly 
love what is good, I shall follow after that which is 
good and not after evil: if I please myself by doing 
evil, does it not appear as itt 
good ? 

C.—Then, mother, do you think I am wicked? 

M.—Your heart is the same as all hearts are by 


nature, that is, inclined to do wrong; and if you 


loved evil rather than | 





were left to yourself to take your own way and only 
do what pleased you, you would be no better than 
many, many other peuple, who live in this world 
without ever caring abeut God or good things; and 
such people are as fovlish as they are wicked ; for 
as nobody is happy who is not good, they are the 
wisest people as well as the best, who always try to 
please God instead of themselves—besides, they who 
love God and try to please him, please God and 
themselves too ; whereas they who only try to please 
themselves, please nobody, for they are not happy 
after all—come and read this sentence out of the 
Bible: ‘‘Tuere 1s NO PEACE, SAITH My Gop, 
TO THE WICKED.” Js, lvii. 21. 

C.—Then, mother, I shall never be happy till I 
am good—what shall | do, mother, to be good al- 
ways, and to please God ? 

M.—I perceive my traveller is yet in the dark. 

C.—What do you mean, mother ? 

M.—Have you forgot all our conversation the oth- 
er day? 

C.—I remember now, mother, you said, I am 
travelling through this world. 

M.—And what did.I say is given to you to direct 
you on your way? 

C.—T he Bible. 

M.—Yes, my dear child, it is the Bible that di- 
rects us on our way to heaven, or in other words it 
is to the Bible we musi go in order to know how to 
become good and to please God; but bear this in 
mind, we want not only teaching but also help— 
you said to me, “If 1 try ever so much, mother, I 
cannot be always good”—it is right for you to try 
to be goud, and to try always, and to try with all 
your heart, but we must pray to God to help us, as 
well as use our own efforts: it is he and he only 
who can incline our hearts to love what is good, and 
enable us to follow after it; therefore if you wish to 
be wise and good and happy, you must pray to God 
for his Holy Spirit. * 

C.—I remember, mother, you said Jesus Christ 
teaches us by his Worp and by his Spirit. 

M.—Yes, the Worn, or the Bible, in which the 
word of God is written down, is given us as a 
“light to our feet ’’—and the Holy Spirit is that 
great and good friend who holds the light out be- 
fore us and guides us, and upholds us, and keeps 
us in the way. 

C.—How does he hold out this light, mother ? 

M.—I will try to explain to you what I mean, my 
dear child. In the Holy Scriptures, good people 
are called the children of light—and wicked people 
children of darkness—they who keep God’s com- 
mands are said to walk in the light—and they who 
break God’s commands are said to walk in the dark- 
ness—and wicked works are called works of dark- 
ness—and a man who takes God’s name in vain, or 
swears, is walking in darkness, he is doing wrong; 
and if he goes on in this wicked way he will be lost, 
he will never find the way to heaven, he will never 
be happy : but if those words out of the Bible should 
come to his mind with power, “‘ thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” or, ‘* swear 
not at all”—this would be like a light shining be- 
fore him, to show him he was doing wrong and go- 
ing in a wrong way ; and then again if those words 
out of the Bible come into his deart, ‘‘ pray without 
ceasing,” or, “ praise yethe Lord,” it would be like 
a light shining on his darkness; showing to him 
the use he should make of his speech ; and that his 
tongue was given him, not that he should take God’s 
name in vain with it, but that he should pray to 
God and praise God, and speak good of his holy 
name. 

C.—Thank you, dear mothor, for explaining 
these things to me; then I must read in the Bible 
to learn how to be good and to please God, and that 
will be coming to the light that shines to guide me 
on my way ? 

M.—Yes, my dear child; you must also pray to 
God to give you his Holy Spirit, to incline your 
heart to love the light and follow after it, and to 
keep you in the way: without his help you can do 
nothing. And remember, for your encouragement, 
that he has said, ‘ Those that seek me early, shall 
find me.” ‘ Whosoever cometh unto me, I will in 
no wise cast out.” 





—a 
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WILLIAM POTTER; OR, WHAT TO WISH FOR. 


William Potter, wag the son of respectable pa. 
rents. Although poor, they brought up a large fam. 
ily by their own exertions, and their house was more 
comfortable, and their children better taught, than 
in many cases where there was greater means. At 
the same time, as too often was the case, William 
had been taught chapters and hymns, without much 
attention to find whether he really understood what 
he learned ; or to direct him to the real and spirit- 
ual meaning of the different passages. 

When William was about 13 years old, a friend 
of his father's, who lived in a city some miles dis- 
tant, got a situation for William as errand boy ina 
large shop, the master of which agreed to take Wil- 
liam as an apprentice, if he should be satisfied with 
his conduct after some months’ trial; and his pa- 
rents were very glad to send him, as they hoped he 
would be provided for. 

At first William was very well pleased with his 
new situation: there was plenty for him to do, and 
he bustled about with much activity. And though 
some things were not very pleasant, he did not mind 
that, but was ready to do whatever he was told. 
He did not see much of his master or mistress, but 
there was a very steady woman who was the cook, 
and she waskind to William. As she found him 
always ready and willing, and not idle or saucy as 
too many boys are, ehe always stood his friend, and 
tried to help and encourage him. 

All went on very well for some months, when it 
was observed that, instead of being active and civil 
as usual, William grew careless and indifferent, and 
seemed unhappy and discontented. Now I must 
tell you the reason: William was very fond of read- 
ing, and eagerly caught up all the books that came 
in his way. Among these he met with some idle, 
foolish novels, which contained false and lying ac- 
counts of persons who suddenly became great and 
rich, without any labor or exertion, and were full 
of histories of lords and ladies, and other great 
folks. This idle reading had the same effect upon 
William as it usually has upon others. It makes 
people think about a great many things with which 
they have nothing todo; and instead of exerting 
himself to do his business well, and employing his 
leisure time in learning things which might be of 
use to him, William was always thinking whether 
he should be a great and a rich man, and often for- 
got what ought to have been done, so that his mas- 
ter and his fellow servants found fault with him, and 
wondered what was the matter with the boy. He 
becaime more and more unhappy, and his master 
talked of sending him away. 

One day his friend Mary found him sitting quite 
idle, and looking very discontented, as idle people 
usually are. She spoke to him: very kindly, and 
asked the reason why his conduct was so different 
of late. After some time, William told her that he 
was quite tired of running on errands, and cleaning 
shoes, and doing his other work. He said that he 
should like to be a great man, and he wished some- 
body would give him a great deal of money, that 
when he grew to be a man, he might have a fine 
house and servants, and every thing, like a great 
squire. Mary laughed at this foolish fancy, and 
told him that this was no reason why he should be 
idle and negligent ; that nobody was likely to give 
him money : but that, if he wished to get forward 
in the world, his only plan was to be diligent and 
work hard, and to pray to God to bless his exertions, 
so far as they might be for his good; “ but, after 
all,” added she, ‘‘ He knows what is best for us, 
and it will be all the same a few years hence ; nay, 
the Lord often withholds riches and worldly wealth 
out of kindness to his people.” 

William was not disposed to think that this should 
be the case, and he said he should be so very happy 
if he became a great man, and had all the things 
which he had been describing. He added, that if 
he ever came to be a rich man, he was sure he 
would take care of Mary, and she should have a 
nice house for herself, and every thing comfortable. 
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wish for it, as she knew that.in a few years, per- 
haps in a few days, she should have a better house 
and estate than any he could give her, however rich 
he might be. William stared at this, for he knew 
that Mary’s mother was in a workhouse, and that 
she used to spend all her money in helping her mo- 
ther and a little child, the daughter of her sister 
who was dead, so that Mary was very poor. He ask- 
edher what she meant, and how she could be con- 
tent to work so hard ; and why she talked so little 
about her fine house. 

Mary did not explain at once what she meant, 
but said that if he wished to have such a house, he 
might have it if he asked for it; but that if he re- 
aly desired to possess it, he would not be idle nor 
discontented, but would always endeavor to do his 
duty, aad wait patiently till the time came when he 
yould be put in possession of it. Willia.a became 
«ill more earnest to know where this house could 
be, and to whom he was to apply for it. Mary at 
Jength went to her drawer, and took out her Bible, 
and turning to 2 Cor. -v. 1. desired him to read this 
text, “ For.we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
af God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” ‘* Now, William,” added she, “which 
would you rather have? a splendid house, for a few 
years, and live in wretchedness for ever; or can 
you be content with what God may give you here, 
which shall be for a few years at most, being cer- 
tain of exerlasting happiness in the world to come?” 
William admitted that the last was the best, and 
Mary. then pointed out to him the way to obtain 
that eternal happiness, which is promised to ail that 
love Christ, and believe in him. She also explain- 
ed tohim what was meant by faith in Christ, and 
how that faith produced good effects, even as the 
Apostle described when he said, ‘I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content.” 
—(Phil. iv. 11.) William listened attentively to 
what Mary said, and conversed with her several 
times afterwards upon the subject. At last he saw 
that worldly riches and honors cannot make. people 
happy; “‘ but they that will be rich fall into temp- 
tation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition.” (ist Tim. vi. 9.) William thus learned 
to love Christ, and to seek the blessing and gui- 
dance of the Lord, and though he never was a rich 
man, yet, having food and raiment, he was enabled 
tobe content, and became a happy man, for he re- 
ceived forgiveness of sins through the blood of 
Christ, and inheritance among them that are sanc- 
tified by faith in him, (Acts xxvi. 18.) 

—_ [Child’s Companion. 

Industry.— Man. must have occupation or be mis- 
erable. ‘I'pil is the price of sleep and appetite, of 
health and'enjoyment. The very necessity which 
overcomes our. natural sloth is a blessing. The 
world does not.contain a brier or a thorn that di- 
vine mercy could have spared. We are happier 
with the sterility which we can overcome by in- 
dustry, than we could have been with spontaneous 
plenty and unbounded profusion. 
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From the Vermont Chronicle. 
INFANT SCHOOL IN NEW YORK. 
Extract of a letter from a lady who lately attended the annual 
examination of an Infant School in New York :— 

“You cannot conceive how much a child is 
capable of learning before he is three years old. 
In the school were 150 scholars between the ages of 
eighteen months and seven years ;—most of them 
under six years, and a large proportion under four. 

he examination of the school took place in a very 
large church, which was crowded to overflowing. 
The children were seated on long seats prepared 
for the purpose, on a stage in front of the pulpit. 
The teachers were all ladies. The directress of 
the school, Mrs. Bethune, is a daughter of the late 
Mrs. Isabella Graham. The children all seem to 
love her as a parent. The examination commenced 


twenty of the smallest children. You will hardly 
conceive that children of that age can be taught to 
sing correctly, but it is a fact, that these little crea- 
tures, not one over four years oid, sung a hymna ia 
the tune of Greenville, without discord, and kept 
as Correct time as ai experienced choir of singers. 
They then read ; some of the smallest could only 
read letters printed on cards, but most of them 
could read in the Testament. ‘They all read to- 
gether, and spake in so much unison, that it 
seemed like one voice. ‘The exercises were con- 
ducted with great regularity. After having attend- 
ed closely for some minutes to a lesson, they were 
allowed to clap their hauds and shufile their feet, 
for a minute’s amusement; then all was silent. But 
it is vain for me to attempt giving you many par- 
ticulars. ‘They were examined io the rudiments of 
the Spelling-book, English Grammar, Geography, 
Sacred History, and the simple rules of Arithmetic; 
and I hazard nothing when I say, that they ex- 
hibited a more correct knowledge of the principles 
of these branches, than two-thirds of the children 
in our common schools, from twelve to sixtecn years 
of age. ‘This is the fact as far as Ihave been ac- 
quainted in schools. Theiranswers were not given 
by rote: any stranger was requested to ask ques- 
tions in any of the branches. One gentleman, a 
stranger, took a slate and made a line of fourteen 
figures, and held them up before the school; they 
first told what figures were, then enumerated 
them, (units, tens, &c.) then read the amount as 
readily as you could do it. He then set sums in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
They would add, subtract, &c. and tell him what 
figure to set down. The examiination lasted three 
hours; yet the interest of children or spectators 
was not for a moment lost. I amisure, if you had 
been there, you would have gone back to Vermont 
with the determination, at least to try to get an In- 
fant-school in Windsor. I wish your little children 
could have seen the school, and the interest these 
little creatures expressed in their lessons. ‘Tell J. 
(about three years old,) that a little boy no larger 
than he, stood in a chair and repeated a little hymn 
so that all in the house could hear, which began 
thus:— , 4 

**See me! I am a little boy, 

Who comes to Infant School ; 


And though I am but few in years, 
I'll prove I am no fool; 

For I can say—twice 2 are 4, 
And 6 is 2 times 3; 

Twice 4 are 8, twice 5 are 10, 
As you wilk shortly see:”” &c. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MOTHERLESS ELLEN, OR THE ORPHAN CHILDREN. 
By a TEACHER IN MASSACHUSETTS.—-Published at 
James Loring’s Sab. Sch. Book Store—1829. 


The Sabbath-schools of the present day, are the 
hope of the next generation. Nothing, perhaps, 
has a greater influence over them, than S. S. books. 
No books are so generally read by children, and I 
had almost said by grown people too. The minds 
of thousands of children, come under their influ- 
ence, every day. Those, therefore, who hold the 
censorship over S. S. books, hold, comparatively, 
the destinies of the nation. If the Bible ought to 
be put first into the hands of children, because it 
sets every subject in its true light, surely, Sabbath- 
school hooks, as it respects their precepts, their 
doctrines, their tendencies, should correspond with 
it. ‘The attention of the religious community is 
called to this subject, and we are happy to know 
that Christians of our own time and nation, are en- 
gaged in furnishing religious reading for children. 
The author of the little work before us, styles him- 
self a ‘teacher in Massachusetts,” and he has 
shown himself as well qualified for the task, as 
some whose works have come over to us from the 
other side the water. 

Ellen and Charles were orphans, under the guar- 
dianship of Mr. Selwyn, at whose house they spent 
their vacations. The most interesting incidents in 


their father’s death. Mr. Selwyn’s family, some of 
whom were near the age of Ellen and Charles, were 

all hopefully pious. ‘They were a happy family, as 

all those families are, whose members live as well 

as profess religion. Their pious example was not 

without its effect upon the minds of the orphans. 

Example is a faithful, a powerful preacher. It was 

in reference to it that the Psalmist said ‘the wick- 

ed shall see it and fear, and trust in the Lord.” 

Ellen was about sixteen years of age when she vis- 

ited Mr. Selwyn’s. She had some recollections of 
the teachings of her pious mother, although she 

was quite young when she died. 

**It was Saturday evening, and at an early hour, 

the family, including the domestics, were assembled 

in the parlour. Julia placed the Bible on the table 

by which her father was sitting. After singing, 

Mr. Selwyn read a portion of scripture and made 

some remarks. Having closed the Bible, they all 

kneeled, while in a short and simple, but fervent 

and appropriate prayer he addressed their Father in 

heaven. ‘To the visiters, the scene was new, and 

the impression on Ellen’s mind was deep.” On 

Sabbath morning, at an early hour, the family were 
again assembled to attend their morning worship. 

There are many young ladies who are much averse 

to visiting in a family where morning and evening 

prayers are attended. Jt is so dull, they say. Or 
if from regard to some member of such a family 

they make a visit of a few weeks, they contrive to 
be absent at the seasons of prayer ; or if this be im- 
practicable, they take their station at the window, 
that they may be furnished with objects of thought 
during this solemn service. O, it is so dull, they 

say. My friends, if this service be dull, what would 
you do in heaven? It was not an uninteresting 

service to Ellen. ‘‘ Ellen wept as her uncle prayed 

that during this visit, she and her brother might 
choose their heavenly Father to be the guide of 
their youth.” Soon after breakfast, the children 
were prepared to attend the Sabbath-school. The 
services of the day, at Mr. Selwyn’s, at school, and 

at church, were deeply interesting to Ellen. At 
church, ‘‘ she in vain endeavored to restrain her 
tears while Mr. Orville urged upon his youthful 
hearers the duty and the privilege of devoting the 
morning of their years to the service of their Crea- 
tor.” In the afternoon the text was ‘ one thing I 
know, that whereas I was blind, now J see.” ‘‘ From 
this sermon Ellen derived much instruction and 
comfort. She found increasing reason to hope, that 
though, till within a few hours she had been spir- 
itually blind, a ray of light was now dawning upon 
her soul.” She says ‘I cannot express half what 
I feel on these subjects, but I do hope, though I 
am almost afraid to say so, that I have this day 
chosen the Lord, as the guide of my youth, and 
that I begin to see, though very dimly, a little of my 
obligation to live devoted to his service.” We hope 
that Ellen experienced, this day, the love of Christ 
shed abroad in her soul. She continued to give evi- 
dence of Christian character, while*she stayed 
at her uncle’s, and by her letters, after she had re- 
turned to school. We cheerfully recommend this 
book to the public, and hope it will find a place in 
every S. S. library. If we knew the author, we 
would say to him, you are engaged in a good cause, 
go on, and ever bear in mind that the great object 
of S. S. books, is, or ought to be, to give religious 
instruction to the young, to draw their hearts away 
from earth, and fix them on the eternal realities of 
another world. 

Some have thought that children and youth are 
only to be fed with amusing stories or religious fic- 
tion, and that the doctrines of the gospel—the very 
heart and soul of religion—are to be Jeft untouched ; 
but we do not thus judge. If the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Bible be so plain that he who runs may 
read, surely children and youth need not be igno- 
rant of them. They ought early to be made ac- 
quainted with the foundation on which their hopes 
for eternity are to be built. Too much time has 
already been employed in oe the windows 
and erecting the tower, and beautifying the vane of 








by a hymn composed for the occasion, and sung by 


the story transpired during the first vacation after 


the temple of truth, and too little in meditating 
upon the “ corner stone.” REVIEWER. 
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REVIEW. 

Conversations on the Animal Economy: designed 
for the instruction of Youth, and the perusal of 
general readers. By Isaac Ray, M. D.--Portland, 
Shirley & Hyde, 1829. ; 

By the “ Animal Economy,” this author means 
the nature and properties of animated or living 
bodies. His bovk therefore is intended to describe 
the bodies, not the minds, of men; also the bodies 
of other animals, such as the sheep, the ox, or the 
horse. He says something of the size, shape and 
limbs of any animated body ; but he more particu- 
larly speaks of the bones; the flesh; the blood ; 
the organs for breathing; the stomach, and all 
that pertains to food and nourishment ; the senses, 
viz. seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and feeling ; 
the power of motion, and all our various organs for 
that purpose. He speaks of the life, by which the 
matter which composes our bodies is distinguished 
from inanimate things, and adapted to that activity 
and enjoyment for which its Creator designed it, in 
connection with the immortal mind. ‘ 

Now, who does not wish to become acquainted 
with the nature and properties of his own boxy; 





with all that belongs to its preservation, its growth, | 


its healthfulness and its beauty? Who would pursue 
the study of other things with avidity, and remain 
ignorant of himself? We are persuaded that the 
study of the human frame can be made very pro- 
fitable and interesting. It is so now, to those 
scholars who have the opportunity and the means 
for pursuing it. It has, however, formed no part 
of common education in families, primary schools 
and academies; and one reason for the omission 
has been, that no book was prepared for the pur- 
pose. The book mentioned at the head of this ar- 
ticle is intended to supply the deficiency. It is in 
the form of * Conversations” or dialogues, between 
* Emily,” and her teacher, “‘ Dr. B.” 

We could wish the author had brought down 
his language more to the capacity of those classes 
of readers, for whose use his work is designed. 
However, he has put the subject of inquiry into an 
interesting form, and the book has several figures 
illustrating some of the more important particulars. 


a 
ie 


tinctly several common words and phrases, as yes deny but I am justly put here, for I wanted mone ’ 
sir—no sir—milk—bread—door, &c. and so could ; and so took a purse near Tarragona, to keep me 
the next oldest; but they were incapable of pro- || from starving.” The Duke, on hearing this, gave 
nouncing any seutence of six words. What was him two or three blows on the shoulder with his 
remarkable, they had a language of their own which | stick, saying, ‘* You rogue, what are you doing a. 
consisted of signs and a jumble of articulate sounds | mong so many honest, innocent men? Get you 
not belonging to any known languages and by these | out of their company. The poor fellow was then 
means, they conld easily carry on a conversation | set at liberty, while the rest were left to tug at the 
with each other. The true solution of this strange | oar.—London Youth’s Mag. 
affair soon suggested itself to the gentlemen present. _ eee 
They knew that both the parents—very honest andj The Rusty Nail--When Dr. Donnie took pos. 
industrious people—were remarkable for their taci- | session of his first living, he took a walk into the 
turnity,---they never spoke except when it was ab- \ church-yard, where the sexton was digging a grave; 
solutely necessary to speak, and then they practised and throwing up a skull, the Doctor took it up and 
the most rigid economy in the use of words. It found a rusty, headless nail, sticking in the temple, 
was directly explained to their parents, that the] which he drew out secretly, and wrapped it in one 
children could not talk for a very good reason---- | corner of his handkerchief. Hethen demanded of 
they never had an opportunity to learn---they never the grave digger whether he knew whose skull that 
had heard any body talk. ‘The father was therefore was. He said it was a man’s that kept a brandy 
persuaded to remove with his family to his native shop ; a drunken fellow, who one night having ta. 
town in Massachusetts, where his children would | ken two quarts, was found dead in his bed next 
necessarily meet with other children, from whom morning. ‘* Had he a wife?” ** Yes.”—** Wha 
they might learn to talk. This he did, and in a character does she bear?’ “A very good one ; 
short time his children talked as well as others.” | only the neighbors reflect on her because she mar. 
t ried the next day after her husband was buried.” 
This was enough for the Doctor, who under the 
; pretence of visiting his parishioners, called on her; 
A word fitly spoken.—-Job Throgmorton, a Puri-| he asked her several questions, and among others, 
tan minister, who was described by his contempo-| What sickness her husband died of. She giving 
rarics ‘as being as holy and as choice a preacher | him the same account he had before received, he 
as any in England,” is said to have lived thirty-| suddenly opened the handkerchief, and cried in an 
seven years, without any comfortable assurance as | authoritati ve voice, ‘Woman do you know this 
to his spiritaual condition. When dying, he ad- nail? She was struck with horror at the unex. 
dressed the venerable John Dod, “ What will you| pected demand, instantly owned the fact, was tried, 
say of him who is going out of the world, and can | and executed.--Curiosities of Nature and Art. 
find no comfort?’ ‘* What will you say of him,” , ; eR 
replied Mr. Dod, “who, twheu he was going out of| “ It’s all in use.”—A young lad that had been 
the world, found no comfort, but cried, ‘My God,|oUt on a hunting excursion and killed a rabbit, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’”  This| Which he was carrying home, was met by a gentle. 
prompt reply administered consolation to the troub-| man who accosted him thus :—“* What have you 
led spirit of his dying friend, who departed within | there, my little fellow?” “ A rabbit, sir,” was the 
an hour after, rejoicing in the Lord. hoee'b “A rabbit! and what are you going to do 
BO : | with a rabbit, pray?’ “Eat it, sir.” “ Eat it! 
Anecdote of R. Rogers.---This Puritan divine was | pugh ! I would as soon eat a cat!” said the gentle. 
styled ‘the Enoch” of his day. Bishop Kennett; ™an. | ‘ ie é , 
said of him,---that England hardly ever brought S@y Its all in use.’ —Berkshire American. 
forth a man who walked more closely with God. 











MISCELLANY. 




















—a>— 
The best Fortune.—A man who gives his, children a habit of 





If our readers will procure thé book, and devote a 
reasonable portion of time to the study, they will 
obtain a knowledge of the ‘Animal Economy” which 
can no where else be obtained in so easy a manner. 

Perhaps children do not know that they learn the 
use of their tongues, as well as the sound and mean- 
ing of words, by imitation. Perhaps parents, and 
teachers are not fully aware, how their every day 
conversation is forming the voice and language of 


He was always remarkable for gravity and serious-| jndustry, provides for them better than by giving them a stock of 
ness in company. Being once addressed by a gen-| money. 
tleman of rank,--“ Mr. Rogers, I like you and your | 
company well enough, but you are too precise !” vouTvar. ve 
“Oh, Sir,” replied Mr. Rogers, ‘‘I serve a precise 

—e2e— 














THE MOTHER’S CALL. 
God ¥’ BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Early Religious Instruction.—“ I was the only Come, sweet ones, come to the fields with me? 
surviving child of my parents. I was too young I hear the hum of the honey-bee, 
when they died, to retain any distinct remembrance 


“ Very likely, sir,” said the boy, “ for they’ 


every child around them, and that they will be re- 


sponsible for the right or the wrong direction the 
receive. Most of the deaf and dumb persons hav 


perfect organs of speech; but, because they never 
hear other persons speak, they do not learn to use 


their tongues and utter articulate sounds. For th 
same reason, children who can hear, if they coul 
be placed alone where they should hear no on 


I hear the call of the gray cuckoo, 
. : i : I hear the note of the shrill curlew, 
of the pious instructions they had given me, though 
from the following circumstances, I am convinced 
Y | that such instructions were given—that all my ideas 
| of religion, though apparently recent in later life, 
seem always, in some indescribable manner, to 
connect themselves with the earliest scenes of my 
childhood. The very tent in which Abraham dwelt 
in the plain of Mamre, is always pitched, in my 
imagination, in a wide field which was in view of 


e 
d 
e 


I hear the cry of the hunting hawk, 

The sound of the dove in our customed walk, 
The song of the lark, the tongue of the rill, 
The shepherd’s shout on the pastured hill. 

My sweet ones all, come forth and play ; 
The dir is balm, and I smell new hay ; 
Come breathe of the flowers, and see how neat 
The milk-maid trips on her scented feet ; 
Young folks come forth, all joey, and ran 
Abroad as bright as beams of the sun; 

Old men come out with a sadder grace, 


talk, would never learn to talk themselves In il- 
lustration of this fact, Dr. Ray relates the following 
curious story, which he has on undoubted authority : 


‘* Several years ago, there lived in the county of 


Washington, State of Maine, a family, of which the 
children, though having the sense of hearing per- 
fectly, and being apparently as active and _ intelli- 
gent as other children, could not talk. They lived 
ina thinly inhabited part of the country, and at 
two or three miles’ distance from any other family. 
The father at length grew very anxious, fearing 
there was a physical defect in thir vocal organs, 
and requested some intelligent gentlemen in a neigh- 
boring town, to examine the children, and say 
whether any thing could be done for their relief. 
These gentlemen accordingly went, and found the 
children active, sprightly, and able to understand 
whatever was said to them, as far as any children 
could be expected to, who had lived in such seclu- 


And matrons come with a graver face. 


The smoke streams up, and the air is rife. 
With joy, and all is light and life. 

From east to west there’s not a stain 

In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 

And the beasts are glad, while man in song 
Breaks out, for rain has lerded Jong, 

And earth has drunk more than her need 
To fill her flowers and nurse her seed. 
Now, now ye come, my little ones all, 

As the young doves come at their mother’s call. 
One run to yon fox-glove, and see, 

At his breakfast of balm, the golden bee ; 
Another go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm that flies with a painted plume; 
Or see the doe solicitous lead 

Her twin fawns forth to the odorous mead ; 
Or mark the nestlings, newly flown, 

With their tender wings and their crests of down. 
But stay, my children. Ere ye run— 

Who made the sky and yon glorious sun? 
Who fram’d the earth, and made it sweet 
With flowers, under children’s feet ? 


my father’s house ; and paradise, with all the bloom- 
ing charms of Eden, are, somehow, strangely asso- 
ciated in my fancy with the smiling and fruitful 
garden of the little rectory. In addition to this, 
the pale, sweet face of my beloved mother, always 
offers itself, whenever I think of a dying saint; 
and, even amid the darkest days of my youth, I 
used to think of my father with anguish, whenever 
I had done any thing particularly amiss.” 
[History of Mrs. Crawley. 


Loo 

The Candid Culprit.—The Duke of Orsuna, Vi- 
ceroy of Naples, passing through Barcelona, went 
on board the Cape Galley, and passing through the 
crew of slaves, he asked several what their offences 
were? Every one excused himself upon various 
pretences :—one said he was sent in out of malice; 
another by bribery of the judge; but all of them 





sion from the rest of the world. The oldest one 
was thirteen years old, and could pronounce dis- 


unjustly. The Duke came up, at last, to a sturdy 
little black man, whom he questioned as to what 
‘he was there for. ‘* My Lord,” said he, “ I cannot 


*Twas ONE in heaven. Kneel down; and lay 


Your foreheads to the grass, and pray ; 
And render him praise, and seek to be 
Pure, good, and modest,—then come with me. 

















